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THE BOUKBONS AND THE HUGUENOTS. 
The secure position which recent events appear to have 
given to the present imperial government of France, and 
the total oblivion into which the claims of the Bourbons 
seem to have fallen in that country, offers one of the most 
remarkable instances of vicissitude in the fortunes of a 
family that modern history can furnish. Gibbon, in his 
great history, turns aside from the course of his narrative, 
and devotes a separate chapter to the unhappy fortunes of 
the Courtenays, once Emperors of Constantinople, and 
claiming descent from the royal family of France. What 
a still more striking episode in the history of modern 
Europe will the fate of the Bourbons furnish to the future 
historian ! 

To those who seek in history instances of God's provi- 
dential dealings with men, and who are willing to recog- 
nise as a truth that, even in this world, injustice and 
tyranny often bring on tHolt- uuihuia ui their aescendants 
their own retributive punishment ; and thereby illustrate 
the declaration of Scripture, that the sins of the parent are 
visited on the children to the third and fourth generations ; 
the fate of the Bourbons and of the Huguenots in France 
offers one of the strongest proofs that there is such a pro- 
vidential interference in the affairs of men, and that the 
iniquity of the parents is not forgotten in the sight of God. 

There is, at the present time, in the kingdom of France 
a large and flourishing Church of Protestants, descended 
from the persecuted Huguenots. No longer driven to the 
wilds of the Cevennes, or exiles in a foreign land, they can 
worship God in their native land without fear of the 
oppressor. 

Where are the Bourbons? Exiles, and despoiled of 
their possessions, they are wanderers over Europe, and de- 
pendant on the protection of those States which, in the 
days of their pride, they outraged and desolated with all 
the horrors of war. And who that reads the history of 
France in the seventeenth century can feel regret that this 
fate has befallen them ? It was to, the Huguenots that the 
Bourbons were indebted for their throne. When the 
League, backed by the power of Spain, resisted the legiti- 
mate right of Henry IV. to the crown of France, it was the 
Huguenot soldiers who composed his armies and gained 
for him those victories of Coutras and Ivry which opened 
to him the road to the throne. By their side fought Pro- 
testant allies from England and Holland ; and it was fre- 
quently by assistance supplied by those Protestant allies 
that his armies were supported and kept in the field. 

If ever, therefore, sovereigns were, under all the obliga- 
tions of gratitude and honour, bound to protect their sub- 
jects, such obligations undoubtedly bound the house of 
Bourbon to the Huguenots. How were those obligations 
fulfilled? A century had scarcely elapsed from the estab- 
lishment of that family on the throne until the grandson of 
the monarch so assisted repealed that edict which gave a 
bare toleration to his Protestant subjects, and drov e into 
exile upwards of 500,000 of the descendants of those very 
men by the shedding of whose blood his grandfather ob- 
tained the crown. But that revocation was but the final 
termination of a long career of persecution, and its cele- 
brity has in some measure destroyed the memory of those 
cruelties which for near a quarter of a century preceded 
that revocation, and which, known in French history by 
the name of the Dragonnades, drove into an outward con- 



formity upwards of a million and a half of French Protes- 
tants. 

We propose to give a short account of those cruelties and 
of the way in which they were regarded by the Roman 
Catholic Church of that day. 

By various preceding decrees the Protestants had been 
excluded from all professions of honour and of learning, 
and obliged to devote themselves entirely to the pursuits of 
commerce. In these they had been eminently successful ; 
and most of the flourishing trades and manufactures of 
France were in their hands. The next attack that had 
been made upon them was to deprive them of their places 
of worship, in defiance of the provisions of the Edict of 
Nantes, which had solemnly secured them to them. By 
legal chicanery their houses of worship were condemned, 
one after another, on the pretexts that things had occurred 
in them contrary to ordinances which had issued subsequent 
to the Edict of Nantes. Some were condemned because a 
member of the Gallican Church had there made his abju- 
ration. Others because a relapsed convert had again re- 
entered them. The minister of a condemned place of wor- 
ship could not afterwards assist at a synod, nor exercise in 
any place whatever the functions of his office. By various 
other harassing and arbitrary regulations the Huguenots 
were prohibited from having churches in those very places 
where their numbers were greatest. 

All these hardships and persecutions, however, proved 
insufficient. More stringent measures were required to 
convert the heretics ; and the Court determined to employ 
a new and strange band of missionaries. A lawless and 
profligate soldiery were selected as the instruments to con- 
vince the Protestants of the errors of their ways. 

In 1C81 a regiment of cavalry was sent into Poitou with 
directions in writing from Louvois, the chief minister of 
Louis, that they should be lodged among the Protestants. 
Sismondi, the historian of France, thus describes their pro- 
ceeding : — 

•' Tt. .Lnannna Arrived in the province, where the in- 
tendant made them go through tne cowm ua . m . , . „,i,p r . 
the greatest number of the JProtestants lived, and lodged 
them at their houses by fours and fives, not excepting even 
the poorest or the widows. The cures followed them 
through the streets, crying out to them, ' Courage, sirs, it 
is the intention of the king that these dogs of Huguenots 
should be pillaged.' The dragoons entered into the houses 
with swords drawn, often crying out, kill, kill, to alarm the 
women. They made them give up everything of any value ; 
they destroyed what they could not consume; they ex- 
torted gold from those who were richer ; they insulted by 
their offers and by their actions the modesty of the family ; 
frequently they dragged them by the hair to the church, 
telling them that the cure, the judge, and the intendant 
had told them that everything was permitted to be done 
against them except rape or murder. Such success (the 
historian goes on to observe) had these violences that 
Madame Maintenon wrote to her brother in May, 1081, 
' I believe that there will remain no Huguenots in Poitou 
except our relations. It appears that all are converted, 
and it will be ridiculous to be of that religion.' And in 
another letter she entreats him to enrich himself by the 
ruin which these proceedings brought upon his neigh- 
bours." 

In 1684, the Dragonnades again recommenced ; bat the 
field of operations was changed to Beam, the very pro- 
vince where Henry IV. had been born, and which was the 
hereditary possession of the Bourbons, before their acces- 
sion to the throne of France. 

Sismondi thus relates it: — "Louvois ordered the Mar- 
quis of Boufflers to enter Beam, then almost entirely Pro- 
testant, and support with his troops the efforts of the In- 
tendant Foucault. The latter commenced by announcing 
that the king wished that all the Huguenots should become 
members of the Church. His guards then compelled great 
numbers to enter a church in which the Bishop of Lescar 
was about to preach. When they had entered, the doors 
were shut, and they were forced by blows to fall down on 
their knees, and receive from the bishop absolution for their 
heresy ; and they were then warned that if they returned 
to their own form of worship they would be dealt with as 
relapsed. Such a surprise as this could not be repeated, 
as numbers fled to the woods. Then he laboured to bring 
them to submission by quartering the soldiers upon them. 
They, instructed by him, proved more ferocious than those 



in Poitou. Amongst the secrets which he taught therm 
one was to prevent their victims from taking any rest. The 
soldiers took it in turn, in order not to subject themselves 
to the same punishment. The noise of tambours, blas- 
phemous shouts, breaking of furniture, which they broke 
or threw from one side to another, were the means which 
they took to deprive the inmates of their sleep. To pinch 
them, drag them along the ground, hang them up with 
cords, puff into their faces the smoke of tobacco, and a ham- 
dred other minor cruelties of a similar kind, were the 
amusements of these executioners." 

To the same effect is the statement of Elie Benoit, the 
Huguenot Martyrologist, who says, "The dragoons fixed 
crosses to their musquetoons, so as the more readily to 
compel their hosts to kiss them. They had as little mercy 
for the children as for the adult, beating them with the 
crosses or with the flat sides of their sword, so violently as 
not seldom to maim them. These wretches subjected also 
the women to their barbarities ; they whipped them, they 
disfigured them, they dragged them by their hair through 
the mud, or along the stones. Sometimes they would seiie 
the labourers on the highways, or when following their 
carts, and drive them to the churches, pricking them like 
oxen with goads, to quicken their pace thither." 

The constancy of the Huguenots at length succumbed 
under their prolonged sufferings. Conversions no longer 
took place in small numbers, but whole cities conformed, 
and public rejoicings were ordered at Paris to celebrate the 
glorious event. 

Similar scenes occurred in Dauphiny and the Vivarais, 
and with similar results. Louvois triumphantly announced 
to the king the successes of his military missionaries, and 
proposed to him to send them through all the kingdom at 
the most effectual means of producing conversions. Ac- 
cordingly this was done, and the troops were quartered in 
Languedoc, Guyenne, Angoumois, Saintonge, and Poitou, 
where the Huguenots principally resided. 

The result is thus stated by Sismondi: — "The greater 
number, after resisting during days and weeks, such pro- 
longea o»» ..... , , m aStet enaur j ng punish- 
ments which affected their reason, at »i... b .\. -..j .....i ,i„j» 
faith. Others gave noble examples of constancy and 
firmness. They filled the prisons ; they were refused a 
couch to lie upon; if sick they were neglected; the visits of 
their relations and friends were prohibited. They were 
forced to associate in the prisons with those criminals whose 
language and example would cause them the greatest 
amount of disgust. At the same time each day some new 
arrest came to terrify those not yet cast into prison. All 
those formerly ennobled were deprived of their nobility, 
and obliged to submit to the taxes from which the rest of 
their order was exempt, so long as they professed the re- 
formed religion. Those who attempted to escape to a 
foreign land, or who should establish their children there, 
were condemned to the galleys for life ; their goods were 
confiscated, and the half of them was promised to those who 
denounced them. At one time they were forbid to have 
Roman Catholic servants, lest they should convert them ; 
at another time they were ordered to have none but Roman 
Catholic servants, in order to have spies on them. Struck 
by so many successive blows, the reformed religion was al- 
most annihilated; each day new abjurations were announced.'' 

It was when matters had come to this pass, that the 
Chancellor Le Tellier, at the age of 84 years, ill and on the 
point of death, demanded of Louis the consolation of sign- 
ing, as his last official act, the revocation of the edict -of 
Nantes. He signed it on the 2nd of October, 1685, and 
then, with a fanaticism which makes one shudder, repeated 
the song of Simeon, thus applying to an act which the voice 
of history has denounced as one of cold-blooded cruelty 
the joyful congratulations which, in the mouth of the aged 
Hebrew, referred to the salvation of the human race. He 
died within a month after, and the two most eminent pre- 
lates of the Gallican Church, the two Christian orators so 
whom that Church is most proud, in their funeral orationl 
on Le Tellier, both made that act of his the principal 
ground of their eulogiums. 

Bossuet told his hearers—" How God had reserved for 
bim the accomplishment of that great work of religion, and 
how he had declared in sealing the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, that after that triumph of faith, and glorious 
monument of the piety of the king, he no longer regretted 
the ending of his days." 
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Flechiw ia his oration told bis* headers — "~H lamained 
only to giveathis last Bow to tlfct #|ng sect, *«id what 
hand waSJBore propesttadealitlfettfnatof the "Sslse chan-. 
oellor,,wtb in the vffy tight offcrjeJroaehing dsjatb, and? 
having rfb longer SByhoill on"TWs lift; well -deserved te*- 
finish this work of his prince, or rather of bis God, by seal- 
ing the revocation of that famous edict which had caused 
the shedding of so much-Wood, and of so many tears to our 
fathers ; sustained by zeal for religion more than by the 
force of nature, hfe consecrated by that holy action all the 
merit and all the works of his career.'' 

Such was the manner in which the highest magistrates 
and the greatest prelates of France hailed an act which,, 
depriving two millions of their fellow-countrymen of even 
t h e h a ro toleration granted them by the Edict of Nantes,, 
condemned half a million to a foreign exile, and drove the 
Test to an outward conformity by such means as. we have 
particularised above.- 

Buf "what were the motives which prevailed with the 
grandson of Henry of Navarre to forget all the obligations 
of gratitude and justice towards his Huguenot subjects ? 
Louis had never shown any great regard for the duties of 
religion, at least in his conduct. It was not merely by his 
amours, though even in them the greatness to which he 
elevated his children born in adultery, and the constant 
humiliation to which he subjected the queen, greatly added 
to the offence which bis immoralities created. He was still 
more guilty in the unpitying severity with which he shed 
blood, as well of his own subjects the Bretons, when they 
dared to defend their principles, but still more in the ruin 
df entire populations, as in the devastation of the Palati- 
nate. In respect to bis engagements, no notion of justice 
or of injustice ever governed his conduct, either public or 
private. He violated treaties as he violated his domestic 
engagements. In his judgments and in bis punishments 
he recognised no other rule save his own will : when his 
people were dying of hunger he did not retrench one of his 
prodigal expenses or scandalous amusements. 

And what said the great preachers of the Gallican 
Church to this condnct of Louis ? What said those who 
had taken the direction of his conscience, and who boasted 
of having converted him ? Did they with a boldness of a 
St John denounce his besetting sins, and exhort him to 
repentance ? Sid they denounce his violations of treaties 
and of justice, by usurpation on his neighbours; of huma- 
nity, by the atrocious system of warfare which he had in 
ttciduced ; of pity, by his continuance of that intolerable 
load of taxation which weighed upon his people ; of eco- 
nomy, by the ruinous gambling which he encouraged at his 
court? No such advice — no religious exhortations on these 
subjects were ever addressed to him. One great duty, and 
almost one alono, was inculcated, namely — the destruction 
of heresy. 

In a funeral oration delivered by Bossuet before the 
king in 1083, he said — 

" If France is everywhere successful, it is because their 
king is everywhere their captain. Never was war made 
■with a power more irresistible than now, when even the 

protection of the seasons is token fmm «» ~.«w. ho 

£„«- -..«,.- - - --■•»«*» — no tortress deters them ; they 
know that Louis destroys cities as often as he besieges 
them; when he marches all believe themselves equally 
menaced. A peaceful jonmey becomes immediately an 
expedition dreaded by his enemies." 

Flechier, and all the other preachers of that age, the 
men who created French eloquence, and who pretended to 
dedicate it solely to the service of God, held «U the same 
language. All praise the king from the Christian pulpit 
for bis victories, and for bis policy, for cities destroyed, and 
countries desolated. And all taught him that the first 
duty of religion was the extirpation of heresy. He acted 
upon their-exhortations, and the Dragonuades and the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes were the works of charity that 
evidenced to the world the sincerity of his conversion, and 
which were to cover m the sight of God the multitude of 
his sins. 

But this extirpation of heresy marks the period when the 
House of Bourbon attained its greatest elevation, and the 
commencement of its docny and tall. 

From the accession of Henry IV., down to the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, the career of the Bourbons 
had been<one of almost uninterrupted success ; and at tbo 
peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, Louis, without dispute the 
first of European monarch*, dictated his own terms to 
Europe ; and by it France acquired a large accession of 
territory. A quarter of a century had scarcely elapsed from 
the revocation of that edict, when Europe saw that same 
Louis a suppliant for peace. His armies had been defeated 
— his- exchequer was bankrupt— his people were ruined, and 
France was saved from destruction solely by the dissensions 
of her enemies. Then came the scandals and disgraces of 
the regency, and' of the reign of Louis XV. And the cen- 
tury had hardly closed, when the unoffending descendant of 
Louis -was subjected to all the horrors that the worst of cri- 
minals could be exposed to. It is unnecessary to follow 
their career further, it is too well known and too recent to 
need observation. 

Descendants of Louis still sit on the thrones of Naples 
and of Spain; but they, too, have had their exiles and their 
restorations, and who that knows the present condition of 
those countries can avoid being impressed with the con- 
viction, that the day is not far distant when their final ex- 
pulsion will also take place, and which will see all the 



descendants of the Grand Monarque exiles and wanderers 
icver the facHof the earth. Aad who that reads die story 
of the Dragosnades of France, and remembers the ssfferinjgj 
Which tBe revocation of thaEdiet of Nasltes entaileston upw 
wttrds o£halfa million of exiles, can faLto disEovar in the'' 
story a remarkable instance of that retributive justice with 
which the providence of God, even in this world, often 
overtakes the oppressor and the persecutor. 



CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

ST. PAUL. 

We have 'been informed by several correspondents- that 
none of our articles are read with more interest than those 
articles on. Christian biography which have from time to 
time appeared in our pages. There are, indeed, few studies 
more interesting and more instructive than that of the 
history of the wise and good men who have lived before us. 
They who read for amusement merely will often find the 
true story of the life of-a great man more entertaining than 
a fictitious narrative, written with no other object than to 
amuse ; while to one who is striving to run his Christian 
coarse, nothing can be more instructive than to trace the 
steps of others who have trod the same path before ; to take 
warning by their failures, and to profit by the example of 
their success. It is not without reason, then, that the lives: 
of saints form a great part of the religious reading in which 
our countrymen take pleasure. But, we must regret that 
the lives of the saints which are in circulation among them, 
contain so much that is not authentic. We are put off 
with legend, instead of history. The biographer, instead of 
telling us what the saint did, tells us what he thinks he 
might or ought to have done ; and so, instead of having a 
real page in the history of human nature opened to us, by 
the study of which we might ourselves profit, we are pre- 
sented with an object for our admiration, not for our imita- 
tion. We are told of miracles and wonders which we could 
not imitate, or of austerities which we have no wish to 
follow, and which we are not expected to imitate. 

Convinced, as we are, of the usefulness of genuine 
Christian biography, we should be very glad if we could pro- 
mise that in future thelife of some servant of God should 
form a regular part of the contents of each of our numbers. 
Whether we can venture to make such a promise must de- 
pend on whether our project obtains the co-operation of 
those contributors to whom our readers are already in- 
debted for many of the biographical sketches to which we 
have before alluded. At all events, we think wc can promise 
that any lives of saints which may appear in our pages 
shall be" constructed from none but perfectly trustworthy 
materials. 

We are desirous to make, at least, a beginning in this 
matter ; but, as we happen to write at a distance from 
books, we could not attempt at. present any work requiring 
reading or research. Let us, then, try if from the one book 
which is at hand we can put together some account of the 
life of one of the earliest and most. «w»«w r -— ■"■" " c 
the. f^r - 1 - 

Saul (with whose name of Paul we are more familiar) 
was born at Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, which he himself 
describes as "no mean city." Though of the purest 
Jewish blood, and able to trace his descent from the tribe 
of Benjamin, he enjoyed by birth the privileges of a Roman 
citizen, of which we shall find him taking advantage in 
different occasions of his life. The education which he 
received leads us to suppose that the circumstances of his 
paronts must have been good ; for we find him after- 
wards well,acquainted with Grecian literature, while, for 
his better instruction in Jewish learning, he was sent to 
study at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the most famous 
Jewish doctors of the law. At Jerusalem, Saul distin- 
guished himself by his religious zeal. He tells us that 

"Having been taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers, he was zealous towards God ;" and 
again, ." that he profited in the Jews' religion above many 
bis equals in his own nation, being more exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of the fathers." And he attached 
himself to the strictest religious sect among the Jews — 
that of the 'Pharisees. We are accustomed to hear the word 
Pharisee used as a term of reproach, to denote some one 
very ostentatious of his good works, self-righteous, and 
uncharitable. But at that time it was very far from being 
a dishonour to be numbered among the Pharisees. Sects 
were then fashionable among the Jews, who treated lightly 
the obligations of the law which God had given by Moses, 
who believed not in a future state, nor in the existence of 
angel or spirit. In opposition to these, the Pharisees 
steadfastly proclaimed their belief in a resurrection, and 
manifested strongly their attachment to the temple and 
the law. It is, no doubt, generally true that wherever reli- 
gious feeling strongly displays itself in outward expression 
there is danger of hypocrisy. Some will like to try to ob- 
tain honour by a display of religion which they do not 
really feel, and some, in their zeal for the outward expres- 
sion, will, In their attachment to the form, lose sight of 
the substance. These abuses disfigured the religion of the 
Pharisees, and have made the name of the sect a by-word 
for hypocrisy ; but we must not forget that, while there 
were among them many hypocrites, their sect embraced 
also great part of those among the Jews who were ear- 
nest, and pious, and zealous for God. 

Such was the character of the sect to which Saul belonged 
at the time when his attention was caught by the stir which 



was made by the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. We 
ncnght have imagined sflis* at deeply seligious SstUKliko Saul 
womld haw given a read* receptioBito the Gospel Breached 
byglhe Anestlaa of therSon of <4hd. But.veryiiflerent 
was the case. And if weseonsider adittle we shall .easily see 
the reason why a religious Jew of that day would be very 
unwilling to give a hearing to the claims of our Saviour. 
A Jew at that time had more reason than any Christian 
has now to believe in the infallibility of his Church. No 
one could deny that God had established that Church by 
miracles, and had made a covenant with it, and had ap- 
pointed her priests as the religious guides of the people. 
He read in his Bible the most magnificent promises to that 
Church. " The mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord, that hath mercy on thee." " The priests' lips 
should kccp-knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his 
mouth ; for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts." 
Such texts as these, and many more could be produced, 
appeared to warrant any Jew in saying that he could not 
judge for himself as to the pretensions of any one to be 
the Messiah, but that he would submit to the decision of 
the Church. Well, but, alas ! the decision of the Jewish 
Church in our Lord's case was ayainst Him ! None of the 
rulers believed on Him ; they decreed that any one should be 
excommunicated who should confess him as the Messiah, 
and, finally, the supreme council of the Jewish Church sat 
in judgment upon Jesus, condemned as blasphemy his claim 
to be the Son of God, and handed Him over to an ignomi- 
nious death. Those followers of Jesus who, notwithstand- 
ing all this, still persisted in regarding him as the Christ 
were brought before the high priest and the other members 
of the Jewish Council, were beaten, and were peremptorily 
commanded to be silent. 

When the voice of the Church had spoken so clearly, 
was it any wonder that a pious Jew should make up his 
mind to reject the claims of Jesus without any further 
examination? He would resolve to stand by the old Church, 
aud refuse to give a hearing to anything that could be said 
by this new sect of heretics, who were so anxious to make 
proselytes. Such was Saul's determination : he took an 
active part with the high priest and the other Church 
authorities ; he joined zealously in the proceedings by 
which Stephen, the first Christian martyr, -wasput'to death; 
and he laboured hard to compel other less distinguished 
members of the new sect to recant their errors. He entered 
into houses haling men and women, and committing them 
to prison. But the dying prayer of Stephen for his mur- 
derers was to receive a remarkable answer, and God was 
Himself to convince Saul into what grievous sin he had been 
led by his refusal to exercise his private judgment, and by 
his taking his religion upon trust from his priests. Long 
after he had been a successful preacher of the Gospel he 
felt and owned himself to be the chief of ainuers, because 
he had, though ignorantly, persecuted tbo Church of God. 

it w« when Saul was actually endeavouriug to extend 
the circle of his persecutions, and was on his way to Da- 
mascus, with authority to hunt out ait 1 imprison the Chris- 
tians of that town, that, on the r.jad, the Lord Jesus 
appeared to him, and changed him at once from a persecu- 
tor to a minister and a witness of the truth of the Gospel. 
From that time forth Saul shrunk from no danger or hard- 
ship, but preached everywhere the Gospel of Christ. 

But how did he learn the doctrines of the new religion 
which he was thus led to embrace ? He takes great pains to 
tell us that he did not learn them from man, but was taught 
them solely by revelation from God. After his conversion he 
did not go to Jerusalem to those who had been Apostles be- 
fore him, but he retired to Arabia and thence returned to Da- 
mascus, thereto preach the Gospel; while, meanwhile, the 
Christians in Judea, the head quarters of the religion, did 
not even know him by face, but were merely acquainted with 
the fact that he who bad once been a persecutor was now 
the zealous advocate of their faith. And afterwards, when 
he met the chief Apostles, James and Peter and John (for 
this is the order in which he gives their names), he found 
that he had nothing new to learn from them, but that he 
had already been by God's revelation sufficiently instructed 
in the truths of the Gospel. 

There was soon a special field of labour entrusted to St. 
Paul. The Lord Jesus appeared to him again in a trance, 
as he wus praying in the temple, and while He warned him 
that the Jews would not receive his testimony, announced 
to him that he would send him to the Gentiles. And so it 
came to pass. Wherever ho went he found his principal ene- 
mies and persecutors among the members of God's ancient 
Church. It was in vain that he appealed to their own 
Bible in proof of the truth of the doctrines which he taught. 
Very few of them were noble enough to search their Scrip- 
tures, and ascertain whether what he preached was borne 
out by the Bible or not. They set him down as a pesti- 
lent fellow — tbis ringleader of the sect of the Nazareues — 
one who turned the world npside down. No doubt they 
thought it a most unreasonable thing that he should not 
be satisfied to let them continue in the old religion, and 
believe as all their fathers "had believed. They knew that 
they were God's own people and that their Church was 
founded by Him— as some of the Jews said of our Lord 
himself, " We know that God spoke to Moses ; but as for 
this fellow, we know not from whence He is." And so, 
wherever Paul went the Jews of the town were always to* 
first to stir up a riot against him, or to try to get the 



